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British  Policy  tozvards  the  American 
Indians  in  the  Sottth,  1763-8 

FRO]M  the  seventeenth  century  Great  Britain  was  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  Indian  trade  in  the  southern  colonies 
of  North  America,  and  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  the  attractiveness  of  this 
branch  of  commerce,  its  extent,  value,  and  political  importance.^ 
Even  before  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  Carohna 
and  Virginia  traders  had  engrossed  a  large  amount  of  the  trade 
with  the  Cherokee  and  were  rapidly  extending  their  activities  to 
the  neighbouring  nations  on  the  south  and  west.  Adair,  in  his 
History  of  the  American  Indians,  published  in  London  in  1776, 
vividly  portrayed  some  aspects  of  this  trade,  in  which  he  himself 
had  taken  part  for  forty  years.  Hence,  when  in  1763  British 
sovereignty  was  acknowledged  over  the  region  in  which  French 
and  Spanish  influence  had  hitherto  in  varying  degrees  predomi- 
nated, this  interest  was  already  planted  in  certain  sections  of 
the  Indian  country.  In  some  quarters  there  was  strong  Indian 
opposition  to  the  British,  based  upon  a  fear  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, a  fear  which  was  fomented  in  some  instances  by  the 
French.  Nevertheless  the  British  had  already  laid  the  basis  for 
a  working  arrangement  with  the  Indians  through  their  trading 
interests.  But  their  relations  still  required  definite  adjustment. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  lands  tempted  English  settlers,  and  the 
latter's  aggressions  had  to  be  checked  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
%^dth  the  nations  and  to  render  their  trade  secure.  It  is  with  this 
problem  of  adjustment  that  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned. 

Before  the  news  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  was  known  in 
London,  the  earl  of  Egremont,  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern 
department,  sent  a  communication  to  the  governors  of  the  four 
provinces  constituting  the  southern  Indian  district  in  North 
America,  and  to  John  Stuart,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in 
the  same  department,  directing  them  to  summon  the  Indian 
nations  of  that  region  for  a  general  congress."^     The  purpose  of 

1  Cf.  C.  H.  Mcllwain,    Wraxall's  Abridgement  of  tlw  Xeiv   York  Indian  Records, 
1751-1768,  pp.  xxxii-xxxiv. 

2  Egremont  to  Dobbs,  16  March  1763,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vi.  974  f. 
This  was  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  governors  and  to  the  superintendent. 
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this  congress  was  to  apprise  the  Indians  of  the  reasons  for  the 
transfer  of  the  land  from  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the  Enghsh, 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  ;  and  to 
estabhsh  peace  and  confidence  between  those  nations  and  their 
new  ruler  by  the  assurance  that  '  the  English  feel  a  particular 
Satisfaction  in  the  Opportunity  which  their  Successes  afford  them, 
of  giving  the  Indians  the  most  incontestable  &  substantial  Proofs 
of  their  good  Intentions  &  cordial  Desire  to  maintain  a  sincere 
&  friendly  Correspondence  with  them  '.^  Immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  this  instruction  the  Indians  of  the  south  were  invited 
to  the  congress.  It  was  due  to  the  action  thus  fortunately 
suggested  by  the  British  government  and  so  promptly  executed 
by  Stuart  and  his  colleagues  that  the  ramifications  of  Pontiac's 
conspiracy  did  not  extend  into  the  south. ^ 

After  considerable  delay  in  fixing  upon  a  meeting-place,  the 
congress  assembled  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  3  November  1763.^ 
Here  Stuart  addressed  an  assembly  including  the  governors  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carohna,  and  Georgia,  with  whom  he 
was  co-operating,  and  representatives  from  the  southern  nations — 
Creeks,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and  Chickasaw — numbering  in  all 
about  seven  hundred.  During  the  following  days  the  Indians 
presented  their  grievances  ;  ^  they  complained  of  the  excessive 
number  of  traders  in  their  country  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  on  their  lands.     The  definitive  acts  of  the  congress  ^  con- 

2  Egremont  to  Dobbs,  16  March  1763,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vi.  974  f. 

*  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  similar  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  conciliate 
the  northern  Indians. 

^  This  place  was  originally  suggested  by  Egremont  on  16  March.  The  governors, 
however,  consulting  their  own  convenience  and  also  desiring  to  assemble  the  Indians 
at  a  place  where  they  would  be  xmder  a  greater  check  than  in  the  sparsely  settled 
frontier  region  about  Augusta,  proposed  to  hold  the  congress  at  Dorchester,  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Charleston.  But  the  Creeks,  residing  immediately  west  and  south 
of  Georgia,  and  the  Chickasaw,  living  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  River,  refused  to 
proceed  further  into  the  settlement  than  Augusta.  See  '  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Southern  Congress  at  Augusta,  1  October-21  November  1763',  North  Carolina 
Colonial  Records,  xi.  156-79;  and  communications  from  Governor  Wright  of  Georgia, 
11  October  1763,  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  ix.  97  f.  The  interpreter  to  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Choctaw  began  to  negotiate  with  those  nations  about  the  middle  of  July  : 
North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  xi.  176  f.  In  May  1763  the  governor  of  Georgia 
informed  the  Creeks  of  a  general  meeting  in  the  autumn  :  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia, 
ix,  70  f . 

^  The  Chickasaw  complained  that  many  traders  caused  disturbances  in  their 
country  while  on  their  way  to  the  territory  of  the  Choctaw.  They  were  answered  by 
the  assurance  that  henceforth  traders  would  proceed  from  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  since 
these  ports  now  belonged  to  the  British.  As  to  the  boundary  of  the  territory  about 
these  settlements,  and  also  about  St.  Augustine,  nothing  could  be  determined  until 
the  arrival  of  the  governors  of  East  and  West  Florida.  It  was  understood,  however, 
that  the  English  would  not  push  further  inland  than  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  The 
Cherokee  requested  that  no  settlements  should  remain  west  of  the  Holstens  River  in 
Virginia  and  Long  Canes  in  South  Carolina.    See  the  journal  of  the  congress,  as  above. 

'  Journal,  as  above,  pp.  150  ff. 
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sisted  in  the  granting  of  a  reservation  to  the  Catawbas  and  in 
determining  a  boundary  between  the  settlements  in  Georgia  and 
the  Indian  hunting  lands.  In  addition,  assurances  were  given  on 
the  one  side  that  the  Indians  should  be  given  opportunities  for 
trade,  and  on  the  other  that  the  traders  would  be  secured  against 
attack.^  This  congress,  the  only  one  ever  held  at  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  south  were  assembled,  set  the  example  for  several 
similar  meetings  during  the  next  five  years. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  congress  of  Augusta  illustrate 
^  the  problems  of  Indian  management  w^hich  became  especially 
/A  perplexing  in  the  period  following  1763.  When  sovereignty  over 
the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  transferred  to  the  Enghsh 
crown  in  that  year,  not  only  a  vast  territory  but  thousands  of 
natives  as  well  came  under  its  dominion.  Now  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  the  lands  would  have  been  simple  had  not  the  Indians 
been  loath  to  accept  the  political  and  commercial  security  offered 
by  a  power  which  was  already  crowding  them  on  their  eastern 
borders.  Under  the  rule  of  France  they  had  retained  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  lands.  French  settlers  were  rare  indeed,  and 
the  traders  asked  for  no  permanent  land  grants.  They  had,  more- 
over, no  boundary  line.  Their  plan  of  administration  consisted  in 
leaving  the  forests  open  to  the  Indians  for  hunting  and  in  estab- 
lishing posts  where  merchant  and  Indian  could  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  trading.  Under  this  arrangement  the  country  was 
divided  into  districts  recognized  by  the  Indians,  within  which 
the  trader  was  licensed  to  carry  on  his  trade,  but  beyond  whose 
confines  he  was  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  sell  his 
goods. ^  The  trade  was  carried  on  '  by  means  of  numerous  well 
chosen  posts  and  forts,  sufficient  as  well  to  overawe  as  to  supply 
all  the  Indians  '.^"  The  character  of  the  French  trader  generally 
\  ingratiated  him  with  the  natives  ;  for,  besides  possessing  a 
suave,  tactful  manner,  which  pleased  them,  he  was  able  to  adapt 
himself  easily  to  their  life  and  manners.  His  influence  was 
strengthened  by  the  consideration  and  respect  he  showed  towards 
them  and  by  the  large  gifts  he  distributed  among  them.^^  By 
their  '  dextrous  culture  of  the  Indians,  under  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  inabihty  to  supply  their  wants  ',  the  French  '  were  possessed 
of  their  affections  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  English.  The 
System   they   adopted  for  governing   them   was   suggested   by 

*  Ibid.  The  treaty  was  signed  10  November  1763.  There  is  nothing  said  about 
licensing  the  traders  by  the  royal  government,  as  stated  by  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  p.  240.  The  individual  colonies  still  controlled  their  trade,  as  the  proclamation 
of  7  October  1763  had  not  yet  been  received. 

*  Carter,  Oreat  Britain  and  the  Illinois  Country,  1763-74,  p.  83. 

">  Shortt  and  Doughty,  Documents  relating  to  the  Constitutiotml  History  of  Caiuida, 
p.  100. 

"  Winsor,  The  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  408. 
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observation  of  their  disposition  and  customs  \^'-  One  of  the  most 
striking  phases  of  French  control  was  the  fact  that  the  governors 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  which  inchided  all  the  French  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  were  each  superintendent  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  as  there  were  no  other  governors,  there  was  no  competi- 
tion or  clashing  of  jurisdiction  and  authority. ^^ 

In  contrast  to  the  French  policy  of  centralization  of  govern- 
ment was  the  decentralized  policy  of  the  British,  according  to 
which  each  colony  managed  its  own  trade,  and  each  strove  for 
the  largest  share.  Commercial  relations  with  the  Indian  country 
were  carried  on  by  traders  from  the  different  colonial  jurisdictions, 
who  bartered  such  necessaries  as  the  Indians  required  for  half- 
dressed  deer-skins,  beaver  and  other  furs.  The  traders  from  the 
different  provinces  were  under  very  different  regulations.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  exploitation  of  the  trade  with  the  Cherokee 
w^nation,  which  was  contiguous  alike  to  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  All  who  desired  might  go  into  the  nation 
with  goods  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  without  being 
licensed,  laid  under  any  regulations,  or  giving  any  security  for 
their  good  behaviour. ^'^  In  South  Carolina  Indian  trade  was 
carried  on  under  very  different  conditions.  In  1762  a  law  was 
passed  under  the  title  of  '  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  by  taking  the  same  into  the  Hands  of  the 
Publick  of  this  Province  ',  the  declared  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  disorderly  and  worthless  people  going  among  the  Indians 
as  traders  and  pack-horse  men — a  course  which  had  led  to  great 
confusion  and  mischief — and  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
Indians  upon  equitable  and  moderate  terms. ^^  Neither  of  these 
objects,  however,  was  achieved,  because  the  law  did  not  operate 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  and  consequently  did  not  affect 
people  trading  from  anj^  of  the  other  three  provinces.  In  Georgia 
>^  likewise  trade  was  regulated  by  a  provincial  law.  But  all  such 
laws  were  virtually  nullified  by  the  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  provinces.  A  trader  from  one  province  did  not  consider 
himself  subject  to  the  regulations  made  in  any  of  the  other 
three,  and  was  responsible  for  his  actions  to  that  government 
only  from  which  he  had  received  his  licence  or  from  which  he 
traded.  Hence  competition  between  the  provinces  often  arose. 
Under  this  system  great  numbers  of  traders,  unscrupulous  in 
their  methods,  entered  the  Indian  territory.  They  won  trade  by 
underselling  their  stores,  a  policy  which  in  the  end  proved  ruinous. 
Parties  were  frequently  formed  by  the  different  traders  among 
the  Indians  which  resulted  in  confusion  and  disorder.     Another 

12  Stuart  to  Lords  of  Trade,  9  March  1764,  Colonial  Office,  323.  17.    Cf.  Mcllwain, 
fassim. 

«  Stuart,  uhi  supra.  "  Ibid.  »'  Ihid. 
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injurious  practice  was  the  sale,  in  the  region  further  west,  of  English 
goods  to  the  French,  who  were  thus  doubly  benefited  by  the 
peltry  trade.  The  Indians,  moreover,  had  a  serious  grievance 
in  the  extensive  traffic  in  rum,  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
were  cheated  in  business,  defrauded  of  their  lands,  and  physically 
and  morally  corrupted.^^ 

This  general  condition  obtained  until  the  opening  of  the  French 

('  and  Indian  war.     Perceiving  the  need  of  supervision  of  Indian 

(  affairs,   the  Board   of   Trade,   in    1755,   appointed   Sir  William 

Johnson  as  superintendent  in  the  district  north  of  Virginia,^' 

and  Edmund  Atkin  in  the  southern  district,  including  the  pro- 

\L-vinces  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  CaroHna,  and  Georgia. 

T  Atkin  died,  however,  in  1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
John  Stuart.^^  In  1761  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  colonies  and  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  home  government.  It  had  been  the  pohcy  of  the  British 
government,  whenever  it  claimed  and  maintained  sovereignty 
over  a  territory,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  through  treaty 
and  purchase  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  barrier  to  the  com- 
plete exploitation  of  the  land.^^  In  the  older  colonies  the  frontier 
was  in  this  manner  extended  further  to  the  west  as  the  number 
of  colonists  increased.  The  Indians  supported  this  pohcy  only 
in  so  far  as  it  formally  recognized  their  claims  to  the  lands.-" 
They  might  sell  these  possessions  voluntarily  ;  or,  as  happened 
quite  as  often,  the  pressure  of  a  neighbouring  settlement  and  the 
offer  of  a  few  desirable  trinkets,  which  captivated  their  fancy, 
might  induce  them  to  relinquish  their  title.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  material  considerations  very  soon  wore  out  or  were  forgotten. 
And  again,  close  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  were  the  British 
settlements.  The  French  pohcy  was  more  generally  favoured, 
>then,  because  it  left  the  Indians  in  apparently  undisputed 
dominion  over  their  hunting  grounds. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  conflict  between  the  British  and 
French  influences  in  the  wilderness  was  inevitable.  Even  after 
France  formally  transferred  the  territory  to  Great  Britain  in 
1763,  the  French  trader  continued  his  activity  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  British  traders  now  possessed  the  sole  right  to  sell  goods 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Immediately  the  dire 
predictions  of  the  coureurs  de  hois,  concerning  encroachments  by 
the  British  and  the  confusion  to  trade  resulting  from  an  over- 
whelming number  of  traders,  began  to  be  realized.     This  unfor- 

"  Ibid. 

"  Alvord, '  Genesis  of  the  Proclamation  of  17()3 ',  in  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Collections,  xxxvi.  12. 

^^  Smith,  South  Carolina  as  a  Boyal  Province,  p.  224. 

"  Winsor,  Mississippi  Basin,  p.  323.  '"  Ibid. 
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tunate  situation  led  to  the  great  Indian  conspiracy  which 
emanated  from  the  shrewd  mind  of  Pontiac  and  was  aimed  at  the 
crushing  of  British  power  in  North  America. -^  The  possibiUties 
threatened  by  the  outbreak  of  this  widespread  rising  made 
immediate  action  necessary.  A  general  policy  was,  therefore, 
hastily  conceived  and  announced  in  a  royal  proclamation  on 
October  7,  1763.  It  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  erection 
of  three  new  provinces  on  the  continent,  Quebec,  East  Florida, 
and  West  Florida. ^^  According  to  its  terms,  the  Indians  were 
not  to  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  their  possession  of  such  lands 
as  '  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  us  are  reserved  to 
them,  as  their  Hunting  Grounds ' ;  land  grants  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  new  colonies  were  forbidden  without  royal  consent ;  and 
a  temporary  provision  was  made,  '  until  our  further  Pleasure  be 
known',  that  in  the  other  colonies  no  settlements  were  to  be 
formed  beyond  the  heads  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Definite  grants  must  henceforth  be  made  by 
treaty  or  purchase  between  the  last  frontiers  and  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  ;  for  the  present  the  vast  region  west  of  the  mountains 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  new  colonies  was  to  remain  undis- 
turbed Indian  territory.  In  this  way  the  Indians'  fears  of 
extensive  encroachments  were  calmed.  Provision  was  made, 
moreover,  that  trade  within  this  Indian  preserve  should  be  free 
and  open  to  all  English  subjects.     It  required 

every  Person  who  may  incline  to  Trade  with  the  said  Indians  to  take  out 
a  License  for  carrying  on  such  Trade,  from  the  Governor  or  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  any  of  our  Colonies  respectively  where  such  Person  shall  reside  ; 
and  also  give  Secmity  to  observe  such  Regulations  as  We  shall  at  any  Time 
think  fit,  by  ourselves  or  by  our  Commissaries  to  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  to  dhect  and  appoint  for  the  Benefit  of  the  said  Traders 

It  further  obHged  the  governors 

to  grant  such  Licenses  without  Fee  or  Reward,  taking  especial  Care  to 
insert  therein  a  Condition,  that  such  License  shall  be  void,  and  the  Security 
forfeited  in  case  the  Person  to  whom  the  same  is  granted  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  observe  such  Regulations  as  We  shall  think  proper  to  prescribe 
as  aforesaid. 

Before  the  trade  provisions  thus  summarized  were  known  to 
all  American  officials,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
a  policy  somewhat  similar  in  purpose  had  been  announced  by  the 
military  authorities.     In  March  1764  Colonel  James  Robertson, 

-'  It  was  Stuart's  opinion  that  Alabama  Mingo,  of  the  Choctaw,  and  the  Mortar, 
of  the  Creeks,  were  associated  with  Pontiac,  but  that  the  former  had  refused  to  join 
forces  actively  with  that  leader  until  actual  settlements  by  the  English  should  be 
attempted.  See  letter  from  Johnstone  and  Stuart,  12  June  ITOo,  Mississippi  Provincial 
Archives,  i.  184  f. 

"  Shortt  and  Doughty,  pp.  119  f.  -'  Ibid. 
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whom  General  Gage  had  placed  in  charge  of  the  southern  military 
district,  issued  orders  forbidding  the  exaction  of  duties  at  the 
ports  of  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  and  announcing  that  the  trade 
with  the  Indians  should  be  free  and  open  to  all.  Information 
of  tliis  order  was  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  Stuart.-^ 

The  home  government  intended  that  a  general  plan  for  the 
political  and  commercial  control  of  the  Indians  should  soon  be 
devised.  In  the  following  year,  accordingly,  the  ministry,  after 
consulting  anumber  of  persons  f  amiUar  with  American  conditions — 
particularly  Sir  WilUam  Johnson,  and  his  deputy  George  Croghan, 
and  Captain  John  Stuart — framed  a  scheme  for  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs.  This  plan  -^  proposed  to  continue  the  two 
departments  into  which  the  Indian  territory  had  been  divided, 
each  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent  who  was  to  possess 
full  authority  in  all  Indian  affairs  independent  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities.-^ The  trade  was  to  be  open  to  all  British  subjects, 
so  long  as  they  obtained  licences.    It  was  provided  that 

I  all  persons  intending  to  trade  with  the  Indians  shall  take  out  licenses  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  hand  or  seal  of  the  Governor  or  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Colony  from  which  they  intend  to  carry  on  such  Trade,  for 
every  which  License,  no  more  shall  be  demanded  than  two  Shillings. .  .  .All 
persons  taking  out  Licenses  shall  be  under  bond  . . .  for  the  due  Observance 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  for  Indian  Trade. 

According  to  the  scheme,  no  private  person,  society,  corporation, 
"^or  colony  might  purchase  or  obtain  by  treaty  any  lands  from  the 
Indians  except  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  :  as  for  the  area 
between  the  lands  open  for  settlement  and  Indian  territory-, 
measures  were  to  '  be  taken  with  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  Indians  to  ascertain  and  define  the  precise  and  exact 
boundary  and  the  limits  of  the  lands ' ;   and  the  purchase  of  the 

-^  Colonial  Office,  5.  85. 

-^  See  Neiv  York  Colonial  Documents,  vii.  637  f. ;  Alvord  and  Carter,  '  The  Critical 
Period ',  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  x.  273  f.  ;  Shortt  and  Doughty,  pp.  433  f.  The 
ideas  of  Stuart,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in  his  comprehensive  report  of  9  March  1764,  are 
closely  followed. 

'-*  The  status  of  the  superintendents  in  relation  to  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments was  not  defined.  But  the  government  always  regarded  them  as  independent 
of  the  civil  power  and  subordinate  to  the  military.  They  acted  directly  under  the 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  America.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Shelburne  to  Stuart,  under  date  of  11  December  1766,  makes 
clear  the  relation  of  the  Indian  and  military  departments  :  '  You  are  therefore  to  take 
the  Orders  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  all  interesting  occasions,  who  being  settled 
in  the  center  of  the  Colonies,  will  carry  on  the  Correspondence  with  the  Governors  on 
all  such  Points  as  are  out  of  the  Course  of  Business,  and  as  he  will  be  very  particularly 
instructed  by  Administration,  you  are  to  look  upon  him  as  a  proper  medium  of  material 
Intelligence  either  to,  or  from  England,  or  the  Colonies.  At  the  same  time  you  are  to 
convey  every  sort  of  material  Intelligence  directly  to  me,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
Governors  of  the  difEerent  Provinces  in  your  District,  as  occasion  offers  or  may  require ' : 
Lansdowne  MS.  53,  fo.  295. 
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land  from  the  crown  or  proprietor  bej'ond  that  ah'eady  belonging 
to  the  colony  was  only  to  be  made  at  general  meetings  in  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  lands 
belonged.  After  the  grant  had  been  made  it  must  be  accurately 
surveyed  by  Enghsh  surveyors  and  by  a  representative  of  the 
tribe  concerned. -''' 

This  general  scheme,  which  required  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment because  it  involved  raising  a  tax  to  bring  it  into  operation, 
never  became  law.  It  was  sent,  however,  to  the  superintendents 
of  the  northern  and  southern  districts  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  should  be  acted  upon  so  far  as  was  practicable.^^  Sir  William 
Johnson  delayed  to  make  use  of  it  until  1766,  but  John  Stuart, 
of  the  southern  department,  began  immediately  to  take  steps 
for  carrying  out  the  principle  contained  in  it."^^  The  task  was 
beset  mth  many  serious  difficulties.  At  this  time  the  trade, 
which  was  normally  confined  to  the  towns  of  the  nation,3o  was  in 
an  even  more  disorganized  state  than  before  the  announcement 
of  the  proclamation  of  1763  which  had  made  trade  free  and  open 
to  the  public  at  large.  Each  of  the  six  provinces  continued  to 
presume  to  regulate  its  own  tariff.  Although  the  traders  were 
bound  to  observe  any  general  regulations  which  might  be  drawn 
up  by  the  representatives  of  the  crown,  in  no  other  respect  were 
they  limited. 31  The  licences  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
proclamation  of  1763  had  '  filled  all  the  nations  with  people  that 
could  not  or  would  not  choose  to  reside  in  any  Society  subjected 
to  Laws  '  and  who,  by  their  licences,  '  are  not  subjected  to  pay 
any  obedience  to  the  superintendent  or  his  officers  ',  and  who 

"  The  importance  of  this  provision  in  the  judgement  of  the  ministry  is  illustrated 
by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  and  the  plan  of  1764.  While  the  Indians  were 
conciliated  by  the  restriction  of  British  settlement  on  the  west,  the  trade  was  so  regu- 
lated as  to  give  England  the  monopoly.  This  attitude  was  not  changed  even  by  1772, 
when  the  lords  of  trade  declared  that  the  purpose  of  colonizing  America  had  been  to 
extend  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  The  Indians  judged  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  by  the  acts  of  the  colonists,  who  were  gi-eedy  for  land  and  unscrupulous 
in  trade. 

-8  '  Representation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  the  State  of  Indian  Affairs,  7  March 
1768  ',  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vlii.  24  f. 

29  Stuart  to  Pownall,  24  August  1765,  Shelburne  MS.  Ix. 

3"  'Plan  for  the  future  management  of  Indian  affairs.'  There  were  fewer  nations 
in  this  district  than  in  the  northern,  but  they  consisted  of  greater  numbers  of  men, 
'  live  more  compactly  and  contiguous  to  our  Provinces  &  more  in  community  with 
each  other  than  the  northern  tribes  '  :  Stuart  to  Pownall,  8  August  1766,  Colonial 
Office,  5.  67.  Although,  as  Governor  Grant  of  East  Florida  suggested,  '  carrying  on 
Trade  with  the  Indians  at  established  Posts  is  by  much  the  more  eligible  Method, 
«fc  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  if  that  Plan  could  likewise  be  extended 
to  the  Southern  Provinces ',  nevertheless  '  to  avoid  giving  Umbrage  to  any  of  the 
Towns,  It  will  certainly  be  advisable  to  open  a  Trade  to  each  of  them,  which  is  likewise 
necessary  on  account  of  the  Distance  there  is  between  the  Several  Towns  of  the 
same  Tribe  ' :   Grant  to  Board  of  Trade,  1  December  1764,  Colonial  Office,  323.  19,  20. 

31  Stuart  to  Pownall,  24  August  1765,  North  Carolina  Colomal  Records,  vii.  108  f. 
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'  are  entirely  removed  from  every  Jurivsdiction  or  Authority  by 
which  they  may  be  kept  in  order  &  their  Enormities  punished  '.^- 
Moreover,  there  grew  up  the  abuse  of  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  '  under- traders  '  by  licensed  traders.  These  men 
crowded  the  Indian  country.  In  the  whole  Choctaw  nation 
there  were  only  three  regularly  licensed  traders,  and  in  the  small 
nation  of  the  Chickasaw  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  gunmen 
there  were  seventy- two  traders  of  the  lower  class. •^•'^  This  condition 
of  things  undoubtedly  augmented  the  bad  impression  of  the 
English  which  the  French  had  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians. 

Thus  the  prevailing  tendency  was  discouraging  and  fraught 
with  grave  danger  to  British  interests.  It  was,  therefore,  extremely 
opportune  that  Superintendent  Stuart  called  a  general  congress 
at  Pensacola  in  May  and  June  1765,  with  representatives  of  the 
Creeks,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  the  small  nations  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  at  Augusta  to  summon 
the  Creeks  and  Choctaw  to  a  congress  as  soon  as  the  governors 
of  East  and  West  Florida  should  arrive. ^^  It  was  attended  also 
by  the  royal  officials  from  the  province  of  West  Florida  and 
by  representatives  of  the  traders.  The  Indians  were  restive  on 
account  of  the  laxity  in  trade  regulations,  and  were  increasingly 
jealous  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  vested  rights  bj'' 
territorial  encroachments  on  the  part  of  English  settlers.  Stuart's 
task,  therefore,  a  delicate  and  dangerous  one,  was  that  of  guaran- 
teeing to  the  Indians  peace  and  security,  and  justice  in  their 
commercial  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  the  boundary 
so  as  to  give  the  English  more  room  for  development.  His  work 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  tedious  by  many  concurring 
M^  circumstances — such  as  the  season  of  the  year,  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  party  differences  among  the  Indians,  their  suspicions 
of  English  motives,  and  the  divisions  and  competition  for  trade 
and  lack  of  government  among  the  traders  and  pack-horse  men 
represented  at  the  congress. ^^  Nevertheless  he  was  relatively 
successful  in  surmounting  these  various  obstacles.  One  of  the 
two  most  important  achievements  was  the  cession  of  land  by 
the  Creeks  and  Choctaw  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  English. 
The  Creeks  promised  to  increase  this  cession  at  the  close  of  four 
years  should  the  British  show  the  sincerity  of  their  professions. 
At  the  same  time  the  Choctaw  ceded  a  strip  of  land  as  far  west 
*  as  they  had  a  right  to  grant '.  A  second  important  step  in  the 
process  of  adjustment  was  the  promulgation  of  a  definite  body  of 
rules  designed  to  eradicate  some  of  the  more  obvious  evils  in 

^^  Stuart  to  Gage,  8  August  1766,  Colonial  Office,  5.  67. 

33  Stuart  to  Pownall,  24  August  1765,  as  above. 

3*  A  full  account  of  the  congress  is  found  in  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives,  i.  184  f. 

35  Stuart  to  Governor  Bull,  10  August  1765,  Colonial  Office,  323.  23. 
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Indian  commerce,  and  to  set  up  some  sort  of  police  among  the 
Indians  and  government  among  traders  and  pack-horse  men. 

According  to  Stuart's  interpretation  of  the  Indian  problem 
the  extension  of  British  trade  was  not  the  sole  end  to  be  sought. 
It  was  rather  '  the  preservation  of  peace  with  and  introducing 
good  order  among    the  Indians  '  that  was  the  chief   desidera- 

^  tum.^^  To  accomplish  this  he  proposed  a  set  of  regulations  ^^ 
designed  to  limit  the  number  of  traders  and  to  fix  the  prices  of 
Indian  goods  by  a  tariff,  and  also  to  lessen  the  number  of  whites 
among  the  nations  by  laying  down  strict  rules  relative  to  the 
pack-horse  men  employed  by  the  licensed  traders  and  by  for- 
bidding traders  to  harbour  persons  wandering  among  the  Indians. 
A  uniform  tariff  was  prescribed,  and  trade  was  to  be  carried  on 

N  solely  within  the  Indian  towns.  There  were  provisions  also 
regulating  the  sale  of  rum  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  guns  or  shot. 
In  addition  traders  were  expected  to  report  all  disturbances  to 
the  commissaries  or  deputies  who  were  to  be  stationed  within  the 
respective  towns.  In  general  these  regulations  had  the  object  of 
further  centralizing  the  control  of  the  Indian  trade  under  the 
superintendent.  They  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  and  of  the  plan  of  1764,  and 
tended,  along  with  those  measures,  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
powers  of  the  different  governors  and  those  of  the  superintendent. 
This,  in  Stuart's  opinion,  was  absolutely  essential  to  success  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  problem.  The  regulations  were  accepted 
by  the  assembled  nations,^^  although  the  Creeks  were  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  them  and  still  complained  of  the  high  tariff  of 
goods  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Cherokee.  The  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw,  however,  returned  to  their  homes  well  pleased.^^ 
Governor  Johnstone  and  the  council  in  West  Florida,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  merchants,  likewise  accepted  the  arrange- 
ment and  promised  to  co-operate  in  enforcing  it.*" 

^^  '  Observations  on  the  Plan  for  the  Future  Management  of  Indian  Affairs  by 
John  Stuart,'  1  December  1764,  edited  by  C.  E.  Carter  in  America7i  Historical  Review, 
XX.  815  f.  Governor  Johnstone  of  West  Florida  also  regarded  the  regulation  of 
Indian  trade  in  the  light  of  establishing  '  peace.  Stability  and  Security  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion, Propagation  and  Improvement  of  our  Colonies  and  the  promoting  of  the  happiness 
of  the  Indians  '.  See  '  Sentiments  of  Governor  George  Johnstone  of  West  Florida  on 
the  Plan  for  the  Future  Management  of  Indian  Affairs',  2  January  1765,  Colonial 
Office,  323.  20.  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  council  and  assembly  of  West  Florida, 
as  set  forth  in  a  joint  representation  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  22  November  1766,  ibid. 
5.84. 

"  '  Copy  of  Regulations  of  Trade  with  the  Indians,'  enclosed  in  Stuart's  letter  of 
24  August  1765,  ibid.  323.  23. 

3»  Stuart  to  Bull,  10  August  1765,  ibid.  323.  23  :  Stuart  to  Pownall,  24  August  1765, 
ibid.  323.  23. 

3*  Letter  of  Johnstone  and  Stuart,  12  June  1765,  Mississippi  Provincial  Archives, 
i.  184  f. 

*"  Stuart  to  Bull,  10  August  1765, 
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Although  Stuart  was  thus  successful  in  his  initial  efforts  in 
West  Florida,  he  met  with  failure  elsewhere.  Governor  Grant  of 
East  Florida,  indeed,  agreed  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  the 
regulations  into  that  province.^^  But  the  governor  and  council 
of  Georgia  were  unwilling  so  to  restrict  their  traders  to  the  Creek 
nation,  which,  previously  to  1763,  had  been  under  several  good 
regulations,  so  far  as  colonial  laws  could  operate  ;  and  the  same 
had  been  true  of  South  Carolina."*-  Both  provinces,  after  1763, 
lowered  the  prices  of  goods  so  much  that  many  merchants 
were  driven  into  bankruptcy.  Virginia,  without  consulting  the 
superintendent,  sent  messengers  into  the  Cherokee  country  to 
negotiate  '  some  matters  relative  to  trade  to  be  carried  on  in 
that  Nation  by  a  Company  erected  by  a  Provincial  Law  with 
a  Fund  of  £30,000  true  money ' :  ^^  it  proposed  to  sell  goods  at 
cost  price.  That  this  policy  could  be  pursued  for  a  time  by 
both  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  with  the  Indians  immediately 
adjoining  them  was  admitted  by  Stuart,  but  he  asserted  that  the 
Creeks,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  the  smaller  nations  on  the  Missis- 
sippi remote  from  both  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  would  be  dis- 
satisfied if  they  had  not  trade  upon  the  same  terms,  which  would 
be  impossible  unless  some  parhamentary  enactment  were  passed.^* 

Not  only  was  the  situation  impossible  because  these  colonies 
would  not  co-operate  with  the  Indian  department,  but  the  pro- 
blem was  further  complicated  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
trade.  Two  groups  were  now  interested  in  Indian  commerce — the 
large  merchants  who  had  held  a  monopoly  before  the  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  small  traders,  whose  licences, 
signed  by  the  governor,  permitted  them  to  trade  where  they 
pleased  without  oversight  by  any  authority  sufficiently  powerful 
to  regulate  their  actions.  The  former  of  these  were  apparently 
anxious  for  the  British  government  to  abandon  the  system  of 
free  trade.  In  1767  the  merchants  of  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  Stuart  *^  in  which  they  complained  of  the 
great  number  of  traders  in  the  Creek  nation  in  comparison  with 
the  number  engaged  in  the  traffic  before  the  declaration  of  the 
trade  policy  in  1763.    In  the  earlier  period  the  provincial  law  of 

«  Stuart  to  Pownall,  24  August  1765. 

«  Stuart  to  Board  of  Trade,  9  March  1764,  Colonial  Office,  323.  17  ;  Stuart  to 
Pownall,  24  August  1765,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vii.  108  f.  No  mention 
is  made,  during  the  years  1763-8,  of  traders  from  North  Carolina.  Stuart,  in  his 
reply  to  the  Cherokee  relative  to  trade  regulations  at  the  congress  of  Augusta  in 
1763,  said,  '  In  North  Carolina  there  are  no  Indian  Traders  at  all  either  to  your 
Nation  or  any  other '  :  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  xi.  196. 

*^  Stuart  to  Lords  of  Trade,  10  July  1766,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vii. 
232  f. 

"  Ibid. ;  Stuart  to  Gage,  8  August  1766,  Colonial  Office,  5.  67  ;  Stuart  to  Fauquier, 
24  November  1766,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vii.  267  f. 

"  Colonial  Office,  5.  85. 
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Georgia  had  carefully  regulated  the  Creek  trade.  It  appears 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  Creeks  were  not  over-supplied 
with  goods  and  the  prices  were  fairly  stable.  But,  the  merchants 
asserted,  since  the  trade  had  been  thrown  open  to  all  persons 
the  '  new  '  traders  had  entered  into  keen  competition  with  the 
old,  and  this  pointed  inevitably  to  the  ruin  of  all  the  trade  and 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians.  The  practice,  common  to 
the  new  traders,  of  selling  goods  greatly  under  their  value  had 
resulted  in  changing  a  hitherto  favourable  balance  of  trade  into 
an  unfavourable  one.  Unless  this  was  rectified,  it  was  urged, 
unless  a  tariff  was  imposed  which  would  give  the  Indian  a  just 
value  for  his  purchases  and  the  merchants  a  moderate  profit, 
the  latter  would  have  to  withdraw  altogether.  As,  however,  he 
possessed  no  ultimate  authority  to  compel  the  execution  of  his 
instructions,  Stuart  now  i)erceived  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  bring  order  into  the  department  unless  he  was  granted  such 
authority,  and  unless  the  governors  were  required  to  support  him. 
In  the  autumn  of  1766,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  reports 
as  to  the  confusion  of  the  trade  in  the  southern  district,  especially 
from  Stuart  and  the  Indian  commissaries.  Lord  Shelburne, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  gave  the  super- 
intendent full  power  to  introduce  any  measures  consistent  with 
the  proclamation  of  1763,  for  the  purpose  of  further  restraining 
the  traders  and  remedying  the  abuses  which  had  resulted  from 
the  system  of  general  licensing  by  the  provincial  governors.^'' 
He  also  informed  Stuart  that  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  Indian 
affairs  was  under  consideration."*"  At  this  same  time  Shelburne  ^^ 
urgently  advised  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  adhere  closely 
to  the  proclamation  of  1763  in  matters  of  trade  and  boundaries.^^ 
As  a  result  of  the  authority  thus  given  him,  Stuart  urged  the 
governors  ^°  to  subject  the  traders 

to  the  observation  of  such  Eegulations  as  shall  be  proposed  by  me  through 
the  Commissarys  residing  in  such  Nations,  and  order  such  as  already  Trade 

"  Shelburne  to  Stuart,  13  September  1766,  Shelburne  MS.  liii,  in  the  collection 
of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  ;  '  Journal  of  the  Superintendent's  Proceedings,'  in 
Stuart's  letter  of  3  October  1767,  Colonial  Office,  323.  24. 

"  '  Journal  of  the  Superintendent's  Proceedings.' 

^^  Stuart's  plan  for  the  management  of  Indian  trade  was  considered  by  the  ministry, 
but  Shelburne  stated  that  the  expense  involved  was  not  one  of  the  least  objections  ; 
many  of  the  articles  seemed  of  so  dubious  a  nature  that  the  plan  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  its  entirety  :    Shelburne  to  Stuart,  11  December  1766,  Shelburne  MS.  Hi. 

^9  Shelburne  to  Tryon,  13  September  1766,  North  Carolhm  Colonial  Records, 
vii.  254-5  ;  abstract  of  dispatches  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Browne,  22  January 
1767,  Shelburne  MS.  lii. 

="  Stuart  to  Johnstone,  17  December  1766,  Canadian  Archives,  B.  11,  p.  147; 
Stuart  to  Taylor,  1  April  1767,  Shelburne  MS,  li ;  abstract  of  dispatches  from  Stuart, 
28  July  1767,  Shelburne  MS,  li ;  Stuart  to  Fauquier,  24  November  1766,  North  Carolina 
Colonial  Records,  vii.  267  f.  .  ■     -   • 
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under  License  from  you  strictly  to  observe  them  agreeable  to  His  Majesty's 
Proclamation  referred  to  in  the  said  Letter.  I  purpose  summoning  the 
Traders  to  meet  me  in  Augusta  in  March  next,  in  order  to  Regulate  the 
Trade  which  I  hope  your  Excellency  will  by  all  means  in  your  power 
facilitate.  In  the  meantime  I  have  directed  the  commissaries  to  require 
tiie  compliance  of  the  Traders  with  the  Regulations  agreed  upon  in  West 
Florida  with  certain  Alterations.^^ 

These  amended  regulations  ^-  went  further  than  former  ones 
in  deahng  with  the  kind  of  men  who  were  to  be  employed  by 
licensed  traders,  the  sale  of  goods  at  prices  other  than  those 
specified  under  the  tariff,  and  the  holding  of  meetings  without 
the  consent  of  the  superintendent .  All  hunting  on  Indian  grounds 
was  forbidden.  There  was  a  new  provision  by  which  all  traders 
had  to  show  their  licences  to  the  commissaries  before  trading  ; 
and  the  rate  at  which  goods  were  to  be  sold  was  attached  to  the 
Ucences.^^  A  public  notice,  moreover,  was  printed  in  the  Gazette 
(a  North  Carolina  newspaper),  that  '  after  the  3rd  of  October 
next,  no  License  shall  be  considered  as  valid  by  Stuart  or  his 
Deputies  excepting  such  as  shall  be  granted  agreeable  to  said 
Proclamation  '.^^ 

Confident  of  creating  good  order  through  his  regulations, 
now  that  he  had  the  permission  of  the  ministry  to  enforce  and  the 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  ^^  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  through  the 
cancelling  of  general  licences  and  restricting  traders  to  certain 
districts,  Stuart  held  conferences  with  the  traders  to  the  Creeks  ^® 
at  Augusta  and  with  those  to  the  Cherokee  at  Hard  Labor. ^'^ 
The  traders  to  both  nations  signified  their  satisfaction  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  ministry  was  considering  a  definite  plan  for  the  man- 
agement of  trade,  and  assisted  Stuart  in  rendering  his  measures 
effective.    Although  the  prices  among   the   Cherokee  had  been 

■'  Stuart  to  Johnstone,  17  December  17ti6,  Canadian  Archives,  B.  11,  p.  liT. 
These  regulations  were  altered  after  consulting  the  different  governors  :  abstract  of 
dispatch  from  Stuart,  28  July  1767,  Shelburne  MS.  li  ;  '  Regulations  for  the  better 
carrying  on  the  Trade  with  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Southern  District,'  in  Stuart's 
letter  of  28  July  17(»7,  Colonial  Otfice,  323.  25,  26. 

^-  Stuart  sent  printed  copies  of  the  regulations  '  to  the  different  Governors  and 
Commissaries  residing  in  the  different  Nations,  with  Orders  to  the  latter  to  require 
Observation  of  them  from  the  Traders '  :  Stuart  to  Taylor,  1  April  1767,  Shelburne 
MS.  li. 

"  '  Regulations  for  the  better  carrying  on  tlie  Trade  with  the  Indian  Tribes  in 
the  Southern  District,'  as  above. 

^'  Abstract  of  dispatch  from  Stuart,  2S  July  1767.  Shelburne  -MS.  li. 

"11  April  1767,  ibid. 

'"'^  The  congress  met  on  5  ^May  1767.  See  'Journal  of  the  Superintendent's  pro- 
ceedings' enclosed  in  Stuart's  letter  of  3  October  1767,  Colonial  Office,  323.  24,  and 
abstract  of  dispatch  from  Stuart,  24  August  1767,  Shelburne  MS.  li. 

^'  This  conference  began  on  18  May  1767:  ibid.  See  abstract  of  dispatch  from 
Stuart,  28  July  1767,  ibid.  ;  abstract  of  dispatch  from  Gage,  24  August  1767,  ibid. 
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so  low  as  to  admit  of  no  abatement,  it  is  worth  notice  that  the 
traders  to  the  Creeks  lowered  the  prices  on  twenty-three  important 
articles. 58  The  Indians,  particularly  the  Creeks,  were  extremely 
well  pleased  with  the  tariff  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the 
traders. 5^  Stuart  immediately  communicated  \vith  Charles  Stuart, 
his  deputy  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  ordering  him  to  bring 
the  altered  regulations  into  operation  among  the  traders  to  those 
nations.  He  was  also  to  summon  them  to  a  congress  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  tariff  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
the  Creeks. ^'^  Lieutenant-Governor  Browne,  of  West  Florida, 
assembled  the  traders  at  Pensacola,  where  he  renewed  their  licences 
upon  their  giving  proper  security,  and  gave  each  of  them  printed 
copies  of  the  regulations. ^^  Stuart  desired  Governor  Fauquier 
of  Virginia  to  unite  with  him  in  directing  the  traders  not  to  sell 
goods  to  the  Cherokee  for  less  than  the  fixed  prices  and  in  requiring 
them,  under  bond,  to  conform  to  the  superintendent's  regulations. '^- 
Fauquier  replied,  however,  that  he  could  not  subject  the  traders 
from  his  province  to  any  regulations,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
proclamation  or  instruction  on  that  head.^^ 

With  the  exception  of  Virginia,  then,  the  governors,  as  well 
as  the  traders,  of  all  the  provinces  were  now  attempting  to  secure 
better  order  among  the  Indians  in  the  southern  department. 
In  the  late  spring  of  1768,  however,  came  an  order  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  entrusting  the  entire  management  of  the  Indian  trade 
to  the  colonies  themselves.^"*  It  was  alleged,  in  support  of  this 
move,  that  no  general  policy  could  be  applicable  to  all  the  different 
nations  ;  that  the  confining  of  trade  to  fixed  places  seemed  a 
doubtful  policy  ;  and  that  the  expense  connected  with  the 
extensive  operation  of  the  plan  proved  too  great.  ^^  The  news  of 
the  adoption  of  this  policy  was  transmitted  within  a  month  to 
the  governors  and  superintendents.    Stuart  immediately  notified 

^*  In  almost  every  case  the  number  of  pounds  of  leather  paid  for  the  English 
commodity  was  two  pounds  less  than  formerly :  '  Journal  of  Superintendent's  Pro- 
ceedings,' as  above. 

*'  Stuart  to  Haldimand,  25  June  1767,  Canadian  Archives.  B.  11. 

^o  Ibid. ;   also  16  January  1767,  ibid. 

"  Abstract  of  dispatch  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Browne,  6  August  1767, 
Shelburne  MS.  li. 

**  Stuart  to  Fauquier,  24  November  1766,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vii.  267  f . 

^^  Abstract  of  dispatch  from  Stuart,  28  July  1767,  Shelburne  MS.  li. 

**  '  Representation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  7  March  1768,'  in  New  York  Colonial 
Documentfi,  viii.  24  ;  Hillsborough  to  the  governors  in  America,  15  April  1768,  ibid., 
vii.  55-6  ;  Hillsborough  to  Tryon,  15  April  1768,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records, 
vii.  707  f.  ;  Hillsborough  to  Haldimand,  15  April  1768,  Canadian  Archives,  B.  13. 

*^  The  opinion  in  England  seemed  to  be,  as  Shelburne  wrote  to  Governor  Johnstone, 
that  greater  inconveniences  arose  from  the  misbehaviour  of  Indian  traders  in  the 
fiouthern  department  than  in  the  northern  :  Shelburne  to  Johnstone,  1 1  December 
1766,  Shelburne  MS.  Ivii.  See  also  Hillsborough's  dispatches  cited  in  the  preceding 
note. 
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all  the  commissaries  and  other  officers  employed  by  him  in  the 
management  of  the  trade  that  their  salaries  would  cease  on 
1  December  1768.**^  General  confusion  ensued.  The  powers  of 
the  six  different  governors  and  the  unlimited  right  of  all  British 
subjects  to  trade  everywhere,  as  authorized  by  the  proclamation 
of  1763,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  province  to  frame  proper 
regulations  with  success.  Such  laws  could  operate  only  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  enacting  them.  And  as  Stuart 
pointed  out,  the 

best  Laws  will  prove  ineffectual  without  proper  Persons  to  carry  these 
into  Execution ;  Commissaries  by  every  and  all  the  Provinces  would 
create  horrid  Confusion  and  the  Commissaries  from  any  Province  can 
only  Govern  the  Traders  from  the  said  Province.  These  difficulties  have 
hitherto  prevented  any  Law  being  passed  by  any  Assembly  in  the  Southern 
Indian  Department.^' 

The  Indians,  moreover,  complained  that  their  countries  were 
again  filled  with  vagabonds  and  traders  who  had  returned  to 
their  former  abuses  and  disturbances. ^^ 

Co-existent  with  the  trade  problem,  and  intimately  associated 
with  it,  was  the  equally  troublesome  and  delicate  question  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  Indian  boundary.  At  every  congress  with 
the  Indians  these  two  principal  causes  of  discontent  obtruded 
themselves,  the  latter  usually  occupying  as  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  as  the  former.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  boundary  problem  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
solved,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review,  briefly,  the  various 
steps  in  the  determination  of  the  lines  of  demarcation.  Stuart 
deemed  it  expedient  to  negotiate  a  boundary  line  behind  each 
province  in  order  to  guarantee  peace  within  the  district.  ^^ 
Although  he  did  not  possess  full  power  to  negotiate  and  fix  the 
boundary  line,  he  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  effecting  an  amicable 
settlement  between  the  southern  colonies  and  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  in  many  cases  he  had  surveyed  the  line  by  1768. 

The  congress  of  Augusta,  in  1763,  had  brought  about  a  mutual 
understanding  as  to  the  boundary.  The  Chickasaw,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  district,  were  not  at  all,  and  the  Choctaw 
not  specially,  concerned  with  English  encroachments  from  the 
south  or  east.  The  Creeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  great 
fear  of  an  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  English  from  both 

«6  Gage  to  Hillsborough,  9  October  1768,  Colonial  Office,  5.  86  ;   Stuart  to  Haldi- 
niand,  24  April  1769,  Canadian  Archives,  B.  4. 

"  Stuart  to  Haldimand,  24  April  1769,  as  above  ;   Stuart  to  Durnford,  4  January 
1770,  Colonial  Office,  5.  87. 

«*  Stuart  to  Haldimand,  24  April  1769,  as  above;  Stuart  to  Durnford,  4  January 
1770,  Colonial  Office,  6.  87. 

«  Stuart  to  Pownall,  24  August  1765,  Shelburne  MS.  Ix. 
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directions.  In  like  manner  the  Cherokee  complained  of  the  rapid 
extension  westward  of  the  Virginia  frontier.  The  Catawlja, 
a  small  nation  between  the  Creeks  and  Cherokee,  demanded  a 
reservation,  which  they  received  at  Augusta.  The  Creeks  made 
a  formal  cession  to  Georgia,  and  left  the  congress  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  South  CaroUna  settlements  would  be  made  no 
further  west  than  those  already  at  Long  Canes,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Creek  nation  would  negotiate  a  boundary 
behind  the  newly  acquired  territory,'"  later  called  East  Florida 
and  West  Florida,  as  soon  as  the  governors  should  arrive.  In 
Virginia  there  was  to  be  no  settlement  on  Cherokee  territory 
west  of  New  River.  According  to  Stuart's  explanation,  however, 
there  had  never  been  any  encroachments  on  Indian  territory 
except  on  the  part  of  a  few  adventurous  persons  acting  without 
authority  from  the  government. '^^  The  boundary  of  West  Florida 
was  definitely  settled "-  at  the  congresses  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola 
in  1765.  In  pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  at  Pensacola,  the 
Lower  Creeks  met  the  governor  of  East  Florida  at  Picolata,  about 
twenty  miles  from  St.  Augustine,  on  15  November  1765,  and  three 
days  later  signed  a  treaty  granting  '  a  very  extensive  Territory  to 
His  Majesty,  Which  in  all  probability  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  Settlements  of  this  Province  for  many  Years  '.'^  The  line, 
although  definitely  described,  was  not  surveyed  behind  these  two 

'"  They  warned  the  English,  nevertheless,  against  attempting  any  settlements 
in  the  meantime,  west  of  St.  John's  River  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  or  north 
of  a  line  ascertained  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Gulf. 

'1  '  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Congress  at  Augusta,  1  October- 
21  November  1763,'  North  Carolina  Colonial  -Records,  xi.  156  f.  ;   cf.  p.  197. 

'-  The  boundary  behind  West  Florida  was  a  definite,  continuous  line.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  a  break  in  its  extension  westward  from  Appalachicola 
River  to  Mobile  Bay:  see  Farrand, '  The  Indian  Boundary  Line',  in  American  Historical 
Eerieic,  x.  782  f.  Hamilton  states,  Colonial  Mobile,  p.  246,  that  '  the  treat}'  [June 
1765]  seems  to  indicate  that  the  line  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pensacola  Bay  to  be 
defined  by  high-water  mark,  and  reference  is  made  to  what  was  settled  at  Augusta  ; 
but  this  must  have  been  settled  outside  the  formal  treaty  at  Augusta'.  As  we  have 
seen  (above,  p.  38,  n.  6)  it  was  understood  at  Augusta  in  1763  that  no  settlement 
should  be  made  north  of  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  The  treaty  of  Pensacola  was  signed 
by  both  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks.  The  Upper  Creeks  granted  the  land  round  the 
eastern  coast  of  Pensacola  Bay  where  their  claims  ceased  at  the  path  leading  to  the 
Lower  Creek  nation.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  line  bounding  the  cession  made  by 
the  Lower  Creeks  was  '  to  be  determined  by  the  flowing  of  the  Sea  in  the  Bays  as  was 
settled  at  Augusta '.  It  extended  from  the  trading  path  to  the  Appalachicola  River 
where  it  joined  the  line  of  East  Florida,  which,  in  the  west,  was  also  marked  by  the 
flowing  of  the  tide.  That  Stuart  understood  the  line  thus  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
he  set  out  his  information  on  the  map  accompanying  the  '  Report  &  Representation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  7  March  1768',  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  viii.  31. 
and  on  his  own  map  sent  to  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  1772. 
See  also  his  dispatch  to  Durnford,  4  January  1770,  Colonial  Office,  5.  87. 

'*  Letter  from  Grant  and  Stuart,  9  December  1765,  Mississippi  ProvincicU  Archives, 
1.  174f.  See  also  '  Representation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  7  March  1768',  New  York 
Colonial  Documents,  viii.  32. 
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provinces  because  of  the  conflict  between  the  Choctaw  and  the 
Creeks.'^ 

There  remained  now  to  be  adjusted  the  boundary  between 
the  Creeks  and  Georgia.  Although  the  line  had  been  agreed 
upon  at  Augusta,  it  had  never  been  surveyed  ;  and  at  the  con- 
gress of  Picolata  the  Creeks  modified  the  cession.  This  grant 
remained  permanent. '^  In  June  1767  the  survey  was  extended 
as  far  as  the  Ogeechee  River,  where  work  was  discontinued  for 
more  than  a  year.'^  At  a  congress  summoned  by  the  governors  at 
Savannah,  3  September  1768,  the  grievances  urged  by  the  Indians 
were  redressed  and  provisions  were  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  survey.  Within  a  year,  therefore,  the  boundary  was  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians  and  the  British.'^ 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  with  the  Cherokee  proved 
to  be  a  more  complex  problem,  and  was  accomplished  only  as 
the  result  of  patient  negotiations. '^^  In  the  latter  part  of  1764 
the  Cherokee  complained  of  a  violation  of  the  understanding 
they  had  had  when  they  had  left  the  congress  of  Augusta.  ^^ 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  proposed  a  line  in 

'*  Johnstone  and  Stuart  to  Lords  of  Trade,  12  June  1765,  Mississippi  Provincial 
Archives,  i.  212-13. 

"5  For  the  text  of  the  treaty  see  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  viii.  32.  Captain 
AUeck,  of  the  Creeks,  ratified  this  new  line  with  the  governor  of  Georgia  at  Savannah, 
10  January  1766  :   Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  ii.  81  f. 

""On  24  May  1767  Stuart  met  the  traders  and  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
men  of  the  Creek  nation  at  Augusta.  At  this  meeting,  provision  was  made  for  the 
return  of  Creek  deputies  before  the  end  of  September  for  the  purpose  of  marking  out 
a  definite  boundary  line  behind  East  Florida  and  Georgia,  which  had  been  determined 
upon  at  Picolata.  The  proposed  meeting,  however,  was  deferred  because  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Florida  were  killed  :  Stuart  to  Haldimand,  7  and  2'>  June 
1767,  Canadian  Archives. 

"  Stuart  to  Durnford,  4  January  1770,  Colonial  Office,  5.  87  ;  Jones,  History  of 
Georgia,  ii.  81  f. 

"  The  necessity  of  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokee  and  the  English  was  urgent,  as  these  nations  were  very  jealous  of  their 
lands  and  were  suspicious  of  the  English  because  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
insinuations  of  the  French.  The  killing  of  several  Cherokees  in  the  back  settlements 
of  Virginia  was  known  to  all  the  nations  and  was  thought  an  example  of  British  policy. 
The  Creeks  offered  their  neighbours  several  hundred  men,  if  they  wished  to  take  revenge. 
Therefore  if  this,  one  of  the  causes  of  complaint — an  unsettled  boundarj^ — were  re- 
moved, a  war  with  the  Cherokee  might  be  averted  :  Stuart  to  Tryon,  28  May  1766, 
North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vii.  213-14. 

"'  At  the  congress  of  Augusta  in  1763,  the  last  assembly  in  which  the  Cherokee  had 
been  represented,  they  declared  themselves  a  tribe  of  hunters  and  requested'that  there 
should  be  no  settlements  further  to  the  west  than  those  already  made.  However,  in 
a  treaty  previously  made  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Bull,  settlements  were  permitted 
west  of  Long  Canes.  The  Cherokee  expected  that  no  further  encroachments  would 
be  made,  but  this  was  not  acceded  to.  South  Carolina  granted  large  tracts  beyond 
what  was  settled  at  that  time  ;  North  Carolina  made  grants  behind  the  mountains 
which  included  the  lower  Cherokee  towns.  These  acts  confirmed  the  impression  left 
by  the  French  of  the  English  determination  to  secure  extensive  land  grants :  Stuart 
to  Pownall,  24  August  1765,  Shelburne  MS.  Ix  ;  Stuart  to  Tryon,  26  May,  1766, 
North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vii.  213-14. 
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1765,  which,  however,  the  Indians  only  approved  upon  Stuart '.s 
advice  and  after  a  series  of  negotiations  which  were  begun  on 
19  October  1765.^°  The  boundary  was  surveyed  in  April  1766, 
by  Alexander  Cameron,  Stuart's  deputy,  and  was  ratified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Indians  on  10  May.^^  They  also  requested  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  behind  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
concerning  which  Stuart  wrote  to  the  governors  of  those  two 
provinces.^-  Stuart  received  an  immediate  reply  from  Governor 
Tryon  of  North  Carohna,^^  declaring  that  the  boundary  between 
the  Cherokee  and  that  colony  was  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1766,  but  that  negotiations  had  been  retarded.^*  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  latter  part  of  April  1767,  Stuart  met  the  traders  and 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  Hard  Labor,  on  the 
frontier  of  South  Carolina. ^^  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
settlement  of  trade,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  a 
number  of  principal  men  set  out  with  Cameron,  on  21  May, 
for  the  frontier  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  were  to  meet  the 
commissioners  from  that  colony  to  '  run  out  the  Boundary  Line 
behind  North  Carolina ',  and  afterwards  that  behind  Virginia. ^^ 
H^he  line  agreed  upon  at  this  time  ^^  was  surveyed  before  the  end 
X)f  July.^^  By  the  governor's  proclamation,  no  English  were  to 
settle  west  of  the  line  thus  established,  and  those  already  residing 
beyond  it  were  to  remove  immediately  to  the  east.^^  In  1766, 
when  the  Cherokee  desired  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  behind 
Virginia,  Governor  Fauquier  concurred  in  Stuart's  proj)osal  for 
the  undertaking.^^  He  made  no  advances,  however,  and  the 
Cherokee  grew  uneasy  and  repeated  their  demands  for  a  definite 
agreement. ^1     Eventually,  in  a  later  communication,  Fauquier 

*"  Stuart  to  Pownall,  8  August  176(5,  Colonial  Office,  5.  67  ;  see  Neiv  York  Colon  idl 
Docu7nent-s,  viii.  33. 

"1  Stuart  to  Lords  of  Trade,  10  July  1766,  Colonial  Office,  5.  67  ;  Stuart  to  Pownall, 
8  August  1766,  ibid.  ;  Stuart  to  Gage,  30  August  1766,  Shelburne  MS.  li ;  Congress 
of  the  Cherokee  at  Hard  Labor,  14  October  1768,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records, 
vii.  851  f. 

«2  Stuart  to  Lords  of  Trade,  10  July  1766. 

w  Ibid. 

*^  Abstract  of  dispatches  from  Stuart,  1  April  1767,  Shelburne  MS.  li.  Several 
Virginians  had  been  killed  by  men  of  that  nation. 

**  Stuart  to  Haldimand,  7  and  25  June  1767,  Canadian  Archives. 

8«  Stuart  to  Gage,  7  June  17G7,  ibid. 

*'  Agreement  between  Governor  Tryon  and  the  Indians  in  regard  to  the  western 
boundary.  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  vii.  853  ;  Congress  of  the  Cherokee  at 
Hard  Labor,  14  October  1768,  ibid. 

'^  Stuart  to  Haldimand,  22  July  1767,  Canadian  Archives  ;  abstract  of  a  dispatch 
from  Stuart,  28  July  1767,  Shelburne  MS.  li. 

8»  Proclamation  in  Council  Journal,  11  July  1767,  North  CaroUtia  Colonial  Records, 
vii.  501. 

*"  Enclosure  in  abstract  of  dispatch  from  Stuart,  11  April  1767,  Shelburne  MS.  li. 

'1  Stuart  to  Lords  of  Trade,  2  December  1766,  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records, 
vii.  279. 
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declared  himself  unable  to  mark  any  boundary  lines  between 
Virginia  and  the  Indians  without  the  express  orders  of  the 
government  at  home.^- 

In  accordance  with  the  proposed  plan  for  Indian  control, 
the  superintendents  in  both  departments  had  entered  into 
negotiations  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line,^^  and  in  the  southern 
department  Stuart,  although  not  formally  authorized  to  do  so, 
had  the  line  actually  marked  out  behind  North  and  South 
CaroUna.  These  negotiations  were  reported  to  Lord  Shelburne 
by  the  end  of  1767,^'*  and  he  recommended  that  the  treaties  thus 
made  Avith  the  Indians  should  be  ratified  in  order  to  bring  about 
peace  and  quiet,  as  had  been  done  in  North  and  South  Carohna.^^ 
In  1768,  in  connexion  with  the  new  policy  of  trade,  Lord  Shelburne 
communicated  to  the  superintendents  the  king's  desire  that 
'  the  Boundary  Line  between  the  Indians  and  the  Settlements  of 
his  Majesty's  Subjects  (everywhere  negotiated  upon  and  in  many 
parts  settled  and  ascertained)  shall  be  finally  ratified  and  con- 
firmed '.^^  Accordingly,  on  14  October  1768,  Stuart  again  met 
the  Cherokee  Indians  at  Hard  Labor,  ratified  the  treaties  of 
North  and  South  Carohna,  as  before  described,  and  established 
the  line  behind  Virginia.^'  On  12  November  1768  the  Lower 
Creeks  met  the  superintendent  at  St.  Augustine  to  ratify  the 
boundary  between  their  nation  and  Georgia,  East  Florida,  and 
West  Florida.  98  The  line  of  East  and  West  Florida  was  clearly 
ascertained,  and  all  that  remained  was  the  completion  of  the 
survey.  The  king  had  given  his  consent  to  this,  but  owing  to 
the  war  between  the  Creeks  and  Choctaw  it  had  been  postponed 
to  a  more  favourable  time.^^  The  boundary  line  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1768  was  therefore  continuous  from  the  Ohio  River  behind 

"-  Abstract  of  dispatch  from  Stuart  to  Shelburne,  28  July  1767,  Shelburne  MS.  li. 

^^  Sir  William  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  northern  district,  broached  the 
subject  of  a  boundary  line  to  the  Indians  in  1765,  but  took  no  steps  towards  its  execution 
other  than  to  propose  laying  it  before  the  king.  On  5  November  1768  a  line  was 
decided  upon  at  Fort  Stanwix  between  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates,  and  the 
English.  There  was  a  conflict,  however,  with  reference  to  the  location  of  this  line 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  it  did  not  conform  to  the  line  agreed  upon  by  Stuart 
and  the  Cherokee :  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  king,  25  April  1769,  Neiv  York  Colonial 
Documents,  viii.  158  f.  See  Farrand, '  The  Indian  Boundary  Line',  American  Hisiwical 
Review,  x.  742  f. 

3»  Lords  of  Trade  to  Shelburne,  23  December  1767,  New  York  Colo7iial  Documents, 
vii.  1004-5. 

^■'  '  Representation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  the  State  of  Indian  Affairs,  17  March 
1768,'  Neio  York  Colonial  Documents,  viii.  19  f. 

'*  Hillsborough  to  the  governors  in  America,  15  April  1768,  Neiv  York  Colonial 
Documents,  viii.  oo-i^. 

*'  Congress  of  the  Cherokee  at  Hard  Labor,  14  October  1768,  North  Carolina 
Colonial  Records,  vii.  851  f.  ;  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  king,  25  April  1769,  New  York 
Colonial  Documents,  viii.  151  f. 

9»  Ibid.,v.  158  f. 

»»  Stuart  to  Durnford,  4  January  1770,  Colonial  Office,  5.  87. 
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the  eastern  and  southern  colonies  as  far  west  as  the  small  tribes 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Thus  the  projection  of  the  final  solution  of  that  perplexing 
problem  of  the  colonial  regime — the  adjustment  of  Indian 
relations — a  problem  which  was  more  forcibly  presented  at  this 
time  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  British  sovereignty  over  the 
tracts  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  was  only  partially  successful. 
The  problem  itself,  and  the  shape  which  its  solution  finally 
assumed,  is  not  unlike  that  Avhich  prevailed  in  the  earlier  colonial 
period.  The  regulation  of  commercial  relations,  the  first  phase 
of  the  twofold  problem  which  we  have  described,  went  back  to 
colonial  management,  after  much  shifting  and  vacillating  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry  and  much  misunderstanding  between  home 
and  provincial  authorities.  The  government  was  most  interested 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  American  possessions,  and  the  subject 
of  the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs  was,  unfortunately,  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  larger  problem,  so  that  it  was  not  finally 
determined  on  its  merits.  The  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  support  of  the  trade  back  to  the  colonies  was 
merely  one  device  for  relieving  the  British  government  of  expense. 
The  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  however,  retained  general 
political  oversight,  including  the  supervision  of  territorial  adjust- 
ments with  the  Indians.  In  the  southern  department  it  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  John  Stuart,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  provincial  governors,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  British  and  the  Indians  was  fixed,  as  it  was  thought,  once  for 
all.  The  handling  of  this  second  phase  of  the  Indian  problem 
appears,  then,  to  have  been  relatively  successful.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  which  EngHsh  settlers  were  exerting  all  along 
the  hne,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  boundary  of  1768-9, 
with  the  few  subsequent  modifications,  would  have  retained  any 
degree  of  permanency,  even  had  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  not 
intervened.  At  best  it  would  probably  soon  have  had  to  yield 
to  various  modifications  in  order  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  land 
speculators  and  settlers.  Nevertheless  the  fixing  of  the  line  at 
this  time  is  a  fact  of  great  importance.  Although  the  southern 
Indians  had  never  assvimed  so  threatening  an  attitude  as  those 
in  the  region  towards  the  Ohio  and  the  northern  lakes,  they  were 
restless  and  suspicious  of  British  designs.  But  they  appear  to 
have  been  generally  satisfied  with  the  promises  of  the  British 
that  there  would  be  no  encroachments  beyond  the  line  settled  in 
the  manner  we  have  described.  Clarence  E.  Carter. 
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PREFACE. 
In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  present,  within  reasonable 
compass,  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  .abbeys.  Should  excuse 
be  sought  for  a  book  so  small  which  deals  with  a  subject  so  large,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  treatment  of  authorities  is  eclectic  rather  than 
exhaustive.  By  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  is  curious  and  of  a  little  that  is 
important,  it  has  been  possible  to  construct  a  duly-balanced,  if  sunimary, 
narrative  of  the  life-history  of  St  Albans.  In  accordance  with  this  plan 
matters  economic,  despite  the  masses  of  material  which  are  in  existence  con- 
cernmg  them,  have  not  been  allowed  to  usurp  more  than  their  due  share  of 
attention.  They  are  treated  only  in  such  detail  as  sufilices  to  ensure  an 
appreciation  of  the  part  they  played  among  the  other  activities  of  the  Abbey. 
At  the  risk  of  some  infringement  of  the  continuity  of  history,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  emphasize  the  break  caused  by  che  death  of  each  abbot,  not 
because  the  end  of  an  abbot's  rule,  like  the  termination  of  a  king's  reign,  is  a 
convenient  point  at  which  to  conclude  a  chapter,  but  because  the  history  of  a 
Benedictine  House  is  primarily  a  resultant  of  the  various  impulses  supplied  by 
the  personalities  of  those  individuals  who  guided  its  destinies. 
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GIUSEPPE     GARIBALDI 

BY     THE      CITIZEN      OF     A      COUNTRY     WHICH 
HE      LOVED     AND    WHERE     HE     WAS     LOVED 


THE  SPECTATOR. — 'Mr.  Trevelyan  has  now  completed  his  trilogy.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  better  histoiian  of  the  events  and  scenes  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  labours.  We 
congraiulate  him  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  and  thank  him  sincerely  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  done.  He  has  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Italian  history,  and  made  a  noble  contri- 
bution to  English  literature  in  his  three  memorable  volumes,  which  are  models  of  how  biography 
and  history  should  be  conceived  and  written." 

BY 

GEORGE   MACAULAY  TREVELYAN 

LATE  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
FIFTEENTH    THOUSAND. 

Garibaldi's 
Defence   of   the   Roman    Republic 

1848=1849. 

With  7   Maps  and  35   Illustrations.     8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 

SCOTTISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.  — 'As  a  dramatic  reconstruction  of  the  siege  and 
the  retreat  it  could  hardly  be  surpassed. ' 

TRUTH. — '/  have  never  read  in  tale  or  history  a  more  thrilling  story  than  that  Mr.  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan  tells  of  the  hero's  retreat  with  his  four  thousand  through  countries  swarming 
with  implacable  enemies.  Xenophon's  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  was  a  march  past  by  com- 
parison.^ 

THIRTEENTH    THOUSAND. 

Garibaldi    and   the    Thousand 

MAY,     1860. 

With  5   Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GLOBE. — '  //  is  a  wonderful  story,  told  in  this  book  with  impartiality  and  vigour, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  one  ivho  bears  the  names  of  Macaulay  and  Trevelyan. ' 

DAIL  V  MAIL.  —  'A  monograph  which  is  a  model  for  the  historian.  The  book  is  brilliantly 
written,  in  a  style  which  is  vivid  and  picturesque,  touched  with  the  same  spirit  and  fire  as 
inspired  the  actors  in  their  breathless  deeds. ' 
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